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ABSTRACT 

The study examined factors related to short and 
long-term employment outcomes for 320 adults with four major 
handicapping conditions (learning disabilities, mental retardation, 
emotional handicaps, and other handicaps) who participated in an 
industry-based rehabilitation program. Clients, who were placed in 
competitive employment over the past 10 years, responded to a phone 
or mail survey regarding their current employment and recent job 
history. Results showed that the industry-based rehabilitation model 
achieves its goal of competitive employment for handicapped 
participants (72% were currently employed at short-term followup and 
70% were employed at long-term followup). Despite a significant 
relationship between type of handicap and current employment status, 
the majority of clients in nil four handicapped groups were 
competitively employed 1-10 years following placement. The 10 client 
variables examined in the study did not significantly predict 
successful employment outcomes at long or shoit-term followup or for 
any of the handicapped groups with one exception: employer ratings of 
clients after 1 month on the job were significantly related to 
successful employment outcomes for the learning disabled group. 
(Author/CL) 
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ABSTRACT . 

Factors Related to Short- and Long-Term Employment Outcomes 
For Handicapped Participants in an Industry-Based Rehabilitation Program 

December, 1984 

Diane E. Llebert, Ph.D. 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) of Nassau County 
Valentines Road and The Plain Road 
Westbury, NY 11590 



This study examined factors related to short- and long-term employ- 
ment outcomes for adults with four major handicapping conditions who 
participated 1n an Industry-based rehabilitation program. A sample of 
320 clients, who were placed 1n competitive employment over the past ten 
years, responded to a phone or mall survey regarding their current employ- 
ment and recent job history. 

t 

The results showed that the industry-based rehabilitation model does 
achieve 1:s goal of competitive employment for handicapped participants. 
Seventy-two percent of the respondents were currently employed at short- 
term follow-up and 70S. were employed at long-term follow-up. Although 
there was a significant relationship between type of handicap and current 
employment status-, the majority of clients 1n all four handicapped groups 
were competitively employed one to ten years following placement. 

Those clients who returned to the program for placement assistance 
were not significantly different regarding employment outcomes than those 
who did not return for help; the majority of both groups were empToyed at 
follow-up. An Inspection of the data indicated that those with certain 
types of handicapping conditions did benefit from additional placement 
assistance. The ten client variables examined 1n, .this, study did not s1g-. 
nlflcantly predict successful employment outcomes at long- or short-term 
follow-up or for any of the handicapped groups with one exception; em- 
ployer ratings of clients after one month on the job were found to be 
significantly relatedto successful employment outcomes for the learning 
disabled group. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Competitive employment 1s a major rehabilitation goal for handi- 
capped adults. Yet, according to the Department of. Education's Office 
of Special Education and Kehab1l1tat1ve Services (1984), between 50 to 
80 percent of working age adults who report a disability are jobless. 

Industry-based rehabilitation programs appear to be a promising 
approach to achieving the goal of competitive employment for the handi- 
capped and these programs are receiving considerable federal support. 
The Jobs Bill, which was enacted as P.L. 98-8 on March 24, 1983, 1n- . 
eludes a supplemental appropriation of $5,000,000 for the Projects With 
Industry program. However, little research has been available on the 
employment outcomes of Industry-based programs, especially long-term 
outcomes. 

K 

In fact, few longitudinal studies of employment outcomes have 
been done for any type of rehabilitation effort. One follow-up of 26 
state rehabilitation agencies (Bailey, 1965) reported employment out- 
comes of large samples of disabled adults at one to ten years following 
placement. This repoft concluded that competitive employment was main- 
talned with the passage of time. Although the data were 1n the direc- 
tion of a lower employment rate over time, 1t appeared that stable 
vocational adjustments were achieved. 

Some recent studies by Wehman and H111 and by Hillsman, Welnglass 
and S1,lberman (cited 1n Leavltt, 1984) have shown that training 
at the work site 1s a promising approach for the mentally retarded. In 
a study of 63 mentally retarded adults who were placed by Project 
EmployablHty 1n competitive employment, Wehman and Hill found that 67 
percent were still employed five to ten months later. In a recent 
follow-up report on this project, Shafer (1984) reported that 66 percent 
were employed two years after placement; only 22 percent were still 
employed at the original placement site Indicating that while the Initial 

placement may end 1n failure? generally tfw Individual can succeed in a 



second placement. The HUlsman et. al. study of. mentally retarded 
adults compared outcomes of randomly assigned project participants in 
a Projects With Industry program to a control group which received no 
placement assistance. Eighteen months' after referral to Job Path, 72 
percent of the participants, had nonsubsldized jobs compared to 42 per- 
cent of the control group. 

However, no Industry-based rehabilitation studies were identified 
that compared the employment outcomes for different handicapping con- 
ditions. Also, none examined the client factors that might contribute 
significantly and predict successful unemployment outcomes of an Indus- 
try-based rehabilitation program. 

A review of the literature on predicting successful and unsuccess- 
ful rehabilitation 'outcomes (Sankovsky, 1968), largely focused on pre- 
dicting completion of rehabilitation training programs and not on em- 
ployment outcomes. This review found contradictory findings regarding 
such factors as sex, age at referral, educational level and type of 
disability. The evidence did suggest that those disabled prior to age 
30 were more likely to be successfully rehabilitated and that the 
emotionally disabled are typically less successful as rehabilitation 
clients. The studies reviewed also Indicated that degree of disability 
1s significantly related to rehabilitation outcomes, though the author 
cautions that degree of disability 1s ajsoorly defined variable and 
that client's motivation tends to cloud any true-assessment of ability. 

The purpose of this study was £o examine factors relatetf^to short- 
and long-term employment outcomes for adults with four major handicapping 
conditions who participated 1n an Industry-based rehabilitation program. 
Specific goals and objectives are described below. 

Goals and Objectives 

The first goal of this research study was to determine 1f the 
Industry-based rehabilitation model works, that 1s, whether handicapped 
participants 1n the program retain competitive employment several years 
after leaving the program, and whether type of handicap 1s related to 
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employment outcomes. If there is a relationship between type of handi- 
capping condition and short- and long-term employment outcomes, certain 
types of handicapped adults may not be as appropriate for industry- 
based rehabilitation as others or they may require more follow-up 
support 1n order to retain competitive employment. 

Another goal was to determine whether the "open-door" policy, a 
special feature of the Nassau BOCES Industry-Based Program, is related 
to successful employment outcomes, and whether 1t is especially 
beneficial to those with certain types of handicaps. The, "open-door" 
policy means that a participant In the program may return at any time 
to seek additional Industry-based training and job placement assist- 
ance; 1f the "open-door" policy 1s effective with handicapped adults, 
this could be a process utilized by other Industry-based projects. 

The third goal of this research effort was to Identify client 
factors that predict and contribute to successful employment outcomes 
for the handicapped as well as to determine what factors predict 
employment outcomes for participants with different types of handicaps. 
This Information might be useful to rehabilitation counselors for im- 
proving vocational assessment, job placement and post-employment follow- 
up services. Successful job placements may have the additional benefits 
of greater employer satisfaction with handicapped employees and an 
Improved self-concept for the handicapped client. Furthermore, the 
Identification of the predictor variables for different handicapped 
groups might enable a rehabilitative program to Identify the needs of 
each handicapped group and plan a program which would satisfy those 
needs, thus Individualizing the treatment. 

Specifically, this study had three objectives: 

Objective 1: To determine 1f the Industry-based rehabilitation 
model achieves Its goal of competitive employment for handicapped 
participants at short- and long-term follow-up and whether type 
of handicap 1s related to employment outcomes. 

Objective 2; To determine whether the "open-door" policy (con- 
tTnuous assistance offered by the Nassau BOCES Industry-Based 
program) 1s significantly related to long-term employment outcomes 
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and whether this policy 1s especially beneficial to those with 
certain types of handicaps. 

Objective 3 : To determine, what factors contribute significantly 
and predict successful employment for handicapped adults who 
participated 1n an Industry-based rehabilitation program and 
to determine the best predictors of employment for different 
types of handicapping conditions. 

Background of Study and Projects With Industry 

The setting for this study was the Nassau BOCES (Board of Coope 
tlve Educational Services) Projects With Industry (PWI) program. Nassau 
BOCES received federal funding for a model PWI program in 1982. ,Th1s 
model program was based on and expanded a successful industry-based 
training program that began with VEA funding In 1973. in the past ten 
years, this program made over 1000 competitive job placements. The 
extensive client data offered an opportunity to follow-up participants 
1n the program to determine , the extent to which these participants 
retained competitive employment at short- and long-term follow-up. 

The Projects With Industry , (PWI) program was authorized by the 

1968 amendment to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Projects With 

Industry Involve the private sector in the rehabilitation process and 

provide job placement, on-the-job training and support services to help 

disabled adults acquire paid employment. Projects With Industry Is 

not really a set model as PWI programs do vary, .having a wide range 

of approaches ana activities. Three types of models .Include: (1) job 

placement characterized by client selection and supportive services; 

(2) work adjustment with frt1me-Hm1 ted work experience to help clients 

improve work attitudes and behavior and (3) skills training (Wright, 
1980). . . 

The BOCES PWI program incorporates all three of these models. Over 
the past ten years, this Industry-based program has evolved Into a 
highly complex model Involving assessment, skills training, work ex- 
perience at the program site, on-the-job training and ongoing evalua- 
tion. A description of the program and an outline of the project model 
1s presented 1n Appendix A. 

-4- 
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, II. METHOD 

Sample 

The study began 1n the fall of 1983. Lists of all clients, 
who were placed 1n competitive employment and remained on the job 
for two or more months, were obtained for each year of the program, 
from 1973 to 1983. A total of 746 clients were Identified. 

The total population, was then divided Into four time waves 
(Time Wave I, placements made 6 to 10 years ago, from 1973 to 1977; 
Time Wave II, placements made 3 to 6 years ago, 1977 to 1980; Time 
Wave III, placements made 2 to 3 years ago, 1980 to 1282; and Time 
Wave IV, placements made one year ago, 1982 to 1983) and four major 
handicapping conditions (mentally retarded, learning disabled, 
emotionally handicapped, and "other", which Included physical, 
speech, hearing, visual, med1cal o , epileptic and multiple (three or 
more) handicapping conditions). The major handicapping condition 
of each client was determined from the client's file. 

A stratified random sample of 400 clients was drawn with 25 
from each major type of handicap for each time wave. For those who 
had moved (mall returned, phone disconnected), replacements were 
randomly drawn from tie same time wave and major handicapping con- 
dition which resulted 1n a total sample of 529 clients or 71% of. 
the total population. The 320 handicapped adults who responded to 
the follow-up survey made up the final sample, a response rate of 
61% of the total sample and a response rate of 80% of those who 
were assumed to have received the mailed survey. Three percent (11 
clients) refused to answer and 17% (69) did not respond by mall and 
were not able to be reached at home by phone (no answer, client not 
at home, etc.). 
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Table 1 presents the number of respondents for each time wave 
and major handicapping condition. The long-term follow-up group 
consisted of 252 respondents, 89 from Time Wave I, 69 from Time 
Wave II, and 94 from Time Wave III. The short-term group, Time 
Wave IV, consisted of 68 respondents. The four major handicapped 
groups consisted of 87 mentally retarded respondents, 73 learning 
dlsab'.ed, 79 emotionally handicapped and 81 with other handicapping 
conditions, (24 physical, 18 medical Including epilepsy, 15 speech/ 
hearing or visual Impairments and 24 multiply handicapped). N 

• * 

TABlF 1 

SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY TIME WAVE AND MAJOR HANOICAP 

(N-320) 







Tim Wavt (Ytar PI 


aced) 


Major 

UinH if mn 


I 

1973-77 
N-89 


II 

1977-80 
N>69 


III 
1980-82 
N«94 


Lon9-ttrm 
Total 
1973-82 
N-252 


Short-term 

IV 

1982-83 
N-68 


m 

N«87 


2$ 
281 


. 20 
295 


23 
251 


68 

27t 


19 

28: 


to 

N-73 


25 
28X 


13 
19t 


22 
231 


60 

24: 


13 
19t 


EH 

H-79 


21 
2*1 


19 
28V 


23 
255 


63 ', 
25S 


16 

24: 


Othtr 
N*81 


18 
201 


17 
251 


26 
23! 


61 
243 


29: 



Tne sample was fairly evenly divided between males and females; 
a little over half of the respondents were males (55%) . The respon- 
dents ranged 1n age from 18 to 70 >iars, with a mean age of 29.37; 
about two-thirds of the respondents were 1n their twenties. Almost 
two-thirds of the sample (63%) had high school diplomas or high 
school equivalency diplomas, one-fourth had less than a high school 
diploma and 14% had attended college with one percent having college 
degrees. Frequencies of these and other demographic variables are 
presented 1n Appendix B. 
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Instrumentation 

A brief job history questionnaire was developed for this survey 
with help from program staff and methods suggested by DIlTman (1978). 
This Instrument has two parts, an 11 Item forced-choice questionnaire 
and an open job history form similar to those required for job ap- 
plications (See Appendix C); 1t was pilot tested with 10 handicapped 
adults who were working at the; program site. Background Information 
was obtained from Individual client files kept by the program and 
coded on a Summary Data Form (Appendix C); Information obtained from 
the files Included: gender, type of handicap, birth date, educational 
1 and training background, employment history prior to program, avail- 
ability of transportation, counselor ratings, job placements made 
by the program, and employer ratings. 

Procedure 

The Job History Questionnaire, a letter explaining the purpose 
of the study and a stamped return envelope were sent to the entire 
sample between January and August, 1984, starting ^1th Time Wave I. 
A phone call was made approximately two weeks later to those who 
had not returned the questionnaire and a phone Interview was re- 
quested; repeated attempts were made to reach thos^ who were not 
home. Of the total responses, 28* were obtained b)[ maU and 72% 
by phone Interview. Data on all background varlabl 
talned from the clients' files and recorded on the 
Form. All Information was coded and prepared for keypunching and 
computer analysis. 

Research Design and Methodology 

Research Question 1 : The main purpose of Research IQuestlon 1 was to 
determine 1f participants 1n an Industry-based rehabilitation pro- 
gram were competitively employed at short- and long-term follow-up 
and whether there was a difference 1n employment outcomes for groups 
with different types of handicaps. 



i 

es was then ob- 
Summary Data 
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The entire sample (N-320), consisting of four time waves, was 
used to determine employment outcomes at short- and long-term follow- 
up. Data for all variables was obtained from either the Job: History 
Questionnaire administered to clients at follow-up or from Informa- 
tion 1n clients' files which are kept by the BOCES Industry-based 

Program. 

A comparison group design was utilized to determine if there 
were significant differences In employment outcomes for groups with 
different types of handicaps at short- and long-term follow-jip. A 
4 (Time Wave) by 4 (Major Type of Handicap) analysis of variance was 
used to determine if differences between the groups and Interactive 
effects were statistically significant. 1 

The Independent variables were (1) major type of handicap with 
four types of handicapping conditions (mentally retarded, learning 
disabled, emotionally handicapped and other handicapping conditions) 
and (2) time wave, length of time since placement by rehabilitation 
program (Time Wave I, placements made six to ten years ago, 1973- 
1977; Time Wave II, three to six years ago, 1977-1980; Time Wave III, 
two to three years ago, 1980-1982; and Time Wave IV, placements made 
one year ago, 1982-1983). The dependent variable was the client's 
percent time employed over the past 12 months for the short-term 
group (Time Wave IV) and percent time employed over the last 24 
months for the long-term group (Time Waves I, II and III). 

Information for the Independent variables (handicapping con- 
dition and Job placement date) was obtained by examining the client's 
records and recording the Information on the Summary Data Form 
(Appendix C). The dependent varlabe was calculated from responses 
to the survey's Job History Questionnaire regarding dates of current 
and past jobs. 
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Descriptive statistics were also obtained regarding current 
employment status, I.e., whether respondents were employed at the 
time he/she responded to the survey. Current employment was 
examined by competitive versus sheltered employment, time wave, 
major handicap, gender, skill level and salary. 

Research Question 2 : The purpose of this research question was, to 
determine 1f there were differences 1n employment outcomes for those 
who returned to the program for additional placement assistance 
versus those who dljd not return and whether the open-door policy 
(continuation of placement support) was more helpful for those with 
certain types of handicapping conditions.; 

Only the long-jterm sample was used for this aspect. of the study 
as returns to the pjrogram were more likely to have occurred after a 
one-year period. T(ie long-term sample consisted of 253 respondents 
from Time Waves I, fl and III, those placed In jobs by the rehabili- 
tation program two to ten years ago. Those who had never been out 
of work and therefore did not have a need for further placement 
assistance (N-72) were excluded from the analysis and most of the 
descriptive tables. 

To determine 1f there were differences 1n employment outcomes 
for those who returned to the program for another placement, when 
out of work versus those who did not, and whether there were 
differences for those with different types of handicaps, a 2 
(Responsiveness to Open- Door Policy) by 4 (Major Handicapping 
Condition) analysis of variance was selected 

The Independent variable, responsiveness to open-door policy, 
had two levels: 1) returned and 2) did not return. This variable 
was determined by a forced-choice questionnaire Item (Q5) on the 
Job History Questionnaire (Appendix C), which asked respondents 
"Have you ever been out of work and returned to the BOCES Industry- 
Based Program for help?" Respondents were given the option of 
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answering: 1. Yes, 2. No, never out of work, or 3. No, out of 
work but did not return, please explain, why. Those who reported 
never being c * of work were excluded from the analysis. The other 
Independent variable, major handicap, and the dependent variable, 
months employed over the past two years, were the same variables 
used for Research Question 1. 

Descriptive statistics were also examined regarding current 
employment status and type of handicap for those who returned to 
the program versus those who did not return. 

Research Question 3 : The main purpose of Research Question 3 was 
to determine what factors contribute significantly and predict 
successful employment for handicapped adults who participated 1n 
an Industry-based rehabilitation program at short- and long-term 
follow-up. 

Separate multiple regression analyses were performed for the 
short- and long-term samples and also for each type of handicapping 

condition. The criterion variable was the same as the dependent 

variable for prior research questions, client's number of, months 
employed over the past 12 months for the short-term follow-up and 
over the past 24 months for the long-term follow-up. The 10 pre- 
dictor variables Included: type of handicapping condition, age; 
gender, educational level, skill level of training, longest prior 
job (1n weeks), availability of transportation, counselor Interview 
and skill-rating, skill level of last job, skill level of job 
placement (by program), and employer ratings at one-month on the , 
job. 
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III. RESULTS 
EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES: RESEARCH QUESTION 1 

Employment O utcomes bv Time Wave and Type of Handicap 

A 4 (Time Wave) by 4 (Major Type of Handicap) analysis of vari- 
ance was used to determine, 1f differences between the groups and 
interactive effects were statistically significant at the .05 level. 

The dependent variable was the client's percent time employed 
over the past 12 months for the short-term group (Time Wave IV) and 
percent time employed over the last 24 months for the long-term 
groups (Time Waves I, II and III), since percentages are hot normal 
ly distributed and not advisable for use 1ri a parametric type test, 
an arcslne conversion converted the proportions of months employed 
to angles which are normally distributed. Table 2 presents the con- 
verted means which reflect the magnitude of the proportion of the 
months employed. Tables showing the actual mean months employed and 
percent months employed are presented 1n Appendix D. 

TABLE 2 

•CELL MEANS: EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES AT I0NG- AND SHORT-TERM ' 
FOLLOW-UP BY TYPE OF HANOICAP 



Typi of Handicap 





MR 
N-86 


LO 
N-71 


EH 
N-77 


OTHER 
N-81 


GROUP MEAN 
N-315 


I (1973-77) 

N-aa 


1.06 


1.32 


.93 


1.13 


1.12 


II (1977-80) 
N-lB 


.86 


1.06 


.70 


.91 


.86 


III (1960-82) 
N-91 


1.05 


1.01 


.81 


.82 


.92 


b nor t- term 
IV (1982-83) 
N-6B 


1.37 


T.42 


.88 


1.18 


1.21 


Group Main 


1.08 


1.20 


.83 


1.00 


1.03 



•An arcslne conversion was usad to convert tha proportions of months employed 
to angles which are normally distributed. 
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Table 3 presents the sum of squares table for the analysis of 
variance. Both main effects, time wave and major handicap, were 
significant at the .05 level. A post hoc Scheffe test was used to 
test for significance at the .05 level between the handicapped groups 
and the time waves. 

TABLE 3 

TIME WAVE, MAJOR HANOICAP ANO EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



Sourct of Variation 


df 


Mean Square 


F • 


M*1n Efftcts 








Tint Wave 


3 


1.84, 


' 4.96* 


Major Handicap 


3 


1.70 ; 


4.59* 


2 -Way Interactions 


9 


.18 


.48 


Explained 


IS 


.84 


2.27 


Residual 


299 


.37 




Total 


314 


.39 




p<.0S 









The Scheffe test showed a significant difference between the 
learning disabled group and the emotionally handicapped group, but 
not between any of the other handicapped groups. As shown 1n Table 
2, means for the four handicapped groups ranged from .83 for the emo- 
tionally handicapped group to 1.20 for the learning disabled group; 
the mentally retarded group with a mean of 1.08 and the "other 41 
handicapped group with a mean of 1.00 were very close to the overall 
group mean of 1.03. The results Indicated that the learning disabled 
group had the highest percent employment over the time studied and 
the emotionally disturbed group had the lowest percent employment. 
The learning disabled group differed significantly from the emotion- 
ally handicapped group, but did not differ significantly from the 
mentally retarded or "other" handicapped group. The emotionally 
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disturbed group, the mentally retarded and the "other" group were 
not significantly different from one another. 

The Scheffe test revealed a significant difference at the .05 
level between Time Wave IV (the short-term group) and Time Wave II, 
but no significant differences between any of the other time wave 
groups. The group means for the four time waves ranged from .86 
for Time Wave II to 1.21 for Time Wave IV. Time Wave I had a mean, 
of 1.12 and Time Wave III a mean of .92. The results \lnd1cated that 
the short-term group, Time Wave IV, had a significantly higher per- 
cent employment over the 12 months since placement than\ Time Wave II 
had over the last 24 months. However, the short-term group did not 



(I, III) and 
from each other. 



differ significantly from the other two long-term groups 
the three long-term groups did not differ significantly 

Number of Months Employed at Follow-Up by Time Wave and Major Handicap 

... f 

The variable, months employed, was divided Into four categories 
to show the frequency distribution of clients for months employed 
over the two-year period prior to the follow-up survey. Table 4 pre- 
sents the number of months clients were employed at follow-up for the 
time waves. The maximum months employed were 12 months for short- 
term follow-up and 24 months for long-term follow-up. 

TABLE 4 

NUMBER OF MONTHS EMPLOYED AT LONG- ANO SHORT-TERM FOLLOW-UP 

(N-313) 

1me W«vc (Year Placed) 



Mmtht F«plny«d 


1 

1973-77 
N-88 


U 

1977-80 
N-67 


Ill 
1980-82 
N-91 


Long-term 
TOTAL 
1973-82 
N-246 


Short-term 
IV 
1982-83 
N-67 


0 to 5 MOS. 


19 
22* 


21 
31* 


17 
191 


57 
231 


10 
151 


6 to 12 mos. 


S 


S 

81 


13 
141 


23 
91 


57 
851 


13 to 18 mos. 


4 

41 


8 

121 


17 
191 


29 
121 


not 
applicable* 


19 to 24. mos. 


60 
681 


33 
491 


44 
481 


137 
561 


-not 
applicable* 


*Tht short-torn group mos fol 
maximum months employed for 


owed up at one year after placement; the 
this group Mas 12 months. 



For the short-term group (Time Wave IV), most of the respondents 
(85%) had been employed 6 to 12 months at one-year follow-up (two-thirds 
of the group, had been employed for the entire year). For the three long 
term time waves, over half of the respondents (56%) had worked 19 to 24 
months over the past two years: 68%, 49%, 48% for Time Waves I, II and 
III respectively; one-fourth had been employed 0 to 5 months: 22%, 31% 
and 1,9% for Time Waves I, II and III respectively. The remaining fourth 
had worked between 6 and 18 months out of tfye last two years. The re- 
suits showed that over half of the respondents established stable employ 
ment patterns and were Hkely to be employed most of the 1 time. 

Table 5 presents the number of months employed over the last two 
years for each of the four major types of handicapping conditions at 
long-term follow-up (Time Waves I, II and III). 'The amount of time em- 
ployed was distributed fairly evenly across handicapping conditions for 
each of the four time categories. An examination y 6f the cell distribu- 
tion shows that the learning disabled group had the highest percentage 
employed for 19 to 24 months (67%) and the emotionally handicapped 
group had the lowest percentage in the 19 to 24-month category (43%). 



V 

TABLE 5 

MONTHS EMPLOYED OVER LAST TWO YEARS BY MAJOR HANDICAP 
LONG-TERM FOLLOW-UP 





. MR 


LD 


EH 


OTHER 


TOTAL 




N-67 


N-58 


N-61 


N-61 


N-247 


Months Emloytd 












0 to 5 m*. 


13 
19S 


9 

161 


18 
291 


17 
281 


57 
231 


6 to 12 mt. 


5 

81 


5 

91 


9 

151 


4 

71 


23 
91 


13 to It) not. 


10 
151 


5 

91 


8 

131 


7 

111 


30 
121 


19 to 24 mt. 


39 
581 


39 
671 


26 
431 


33 
541 


137 
561 
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Current Employment Status and Competitive Versus Sheltered Employment 



Current employment status, whether the respondent was working or 
not at the time she/he responded to the survey, was examined for the 
total sample at short- and long-term follow-up. Competitive versus 
sheltered employment was also examined for the total sample. 

As shown 1n Table 6, over two-thirds (70%) of the total sample 
(N*320) were currently employed 1n full- or part-time positions at 
follow-up, one to ten years following placement by the Industry-based 
rehabilitation program. Over half (53%), of the respondents he\d full- 
time jobs and 17% were employed part-time. Of the respondents who wen 
currently employed, five percent were in sheltered workshops and 95% 
were 1n competitive employment (jobs .open to nonhandlcapped and handi- 
capped); 72% worked 1n fbr-prof1t companies and 23% worked 1n not-for- 
profit agencies. 



TABLE 6 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS ANO COMPETITIVE 
VERSUS SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 

(N-320) 



Not Employed 
Totaf Employed 



95 
225 



30* 
70X 



\ 



Employed part-time 



Employed full -time 



(171) 
(54) 



(53X) 
(17X) 



Sheltered Employment 
Competitive Employment 



11 
214 



5X 
95X 



For-profit companies 
Not-for-profit 



(162) 
(52) 



(72X) 
(23X) 
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Current Employment Status by Time Wave and Major Handicap 

fable 7 presents the current employment status for each of the 
four time waves and a total for the long-term group (Time Waves I, 
II and III) which can be compared to the short-term group (Time 
Wave IV). About three-fourths of those placed 6 to 10 years ago 
(Time Wave I) and those placed one year ago (Time Wave IV) were 
currently employed 1n full- or part-time jobs compared to about 
two-thirds of Time Waves II and HI. 

» 

TABLE 7 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS AT LONG- AND SHORT-TERM FOLLOW-UP 

(N-320) 





I 

1973-77 
N-89 


II 

1977-80 
N-69 


III 
1980-82 
N-94 


1 Lort3-t*rtf- 
Total 
1973-82 
N-252 


■shorr-TtWj 

1982-83 
N«68 


Not Eaploy*4 


22 
255 


24 
351 


30 
321 


76 

.301 


19 
281 


Eaploytd 
Fu11-T1at 

Eaploytd 
Part-T1«« 


59 
MS 

8 
91 


28 
411 

17 
251 


51 
541 

. 13 
141 


138 
551 

38 
151 


33 
491 

16 
231 


Total 
Eaploytd 


87 
78S 


45 

651 , 


64 
681 


176 

701 . 


49 

721 



(X2(6)-14.62,pC0S) 



A ch1 square statistic was computed and a significant relation- 
ship was found i«tween current employment and time wave. An 
examination of Table 8 shows that Time Wave I had the highest 
percentage of full-time workers (66% compared to 41% of Time Wave 
II, 54% of Time Wave III, and 49% of Time Wave IV), and the lowest 
percentage of part-time workers (9%). The total long-term group 
did not differ much from the short-term group regarding total per- 
cent employed (70% vs. 72%) or full-time workers (55% vs. 49%). 
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Table 8 presents the current employment status by type of 
handicap (MR, ID, EH, Other) fcr the combined four time waves. A 
chi square statistic was computed and a significant relationship 
was found for type of handicap and current employment status (X?(6) 
13.24, p < .05). 

TABLE 8 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY MAJOR HANOI CAP 
(LONG- ANO SHORT-TERM FOLLOW-UP) 



Major Hindi cip 





MR 


to 


EH ' 


OTHER 


TOTAL | 




N-86 . 


N-73 


, N-79 


N>81 


N-319 


Cutnnt E*>1oyMnt 














26 


14 


27 


27 


94 


Not Eaptoyrt 


30S 


in 


341 


332 


301 


Eaploytd 


39 


47 


38 


47 


171 


FwlNTIat 


451 


641 


46* 


581 


541 


Eaployttf 


21 


12 


14 • 


7 


54 


Pirt«T1at 


241 


16S 


181 '■ 


91 


171 


Tout ' 


60 


59 


52 


54 


225 


Eaployt* 


701 — 


BIS 


66S 


671 


70S 



(X*(6MX24,p<.03) 



An examination of Table 8 shows that 19% of those classified 
as learning disabled were not employed compared to about one-third 
of the mentally retarded (30%), emotionally handicapped (34%), and 
the "other" handicapped group (33%). The learning disabled group 
had the highest percentage of full-time workers (64%) with the 
"other" handicapped group being the next highest (58%). The 
mentally retarded group had the highest percentage of part-time 
workers (24%). The results Indicated that the learning disabled 
group had more employed 1n full time positions than the other 
three handicapped groups. 
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Current Employment Status and Gender 

Current employment status for males and females at follow-up 
(long-term and short-term groups combined) 1s shown 1n Table 9. 
About one-third of the female respondents were unemployed at follow 
up compared to one-fourth of the males; 61% of the males versus 44* 
of the females were employed full-time. More females (21%) than 
males had part-time jobs. A ch1 square statistic was com- 
puted and a significant 'relationship at the .05 level was found : 
regarding current employment and gender (X2(2) « 8.69, p < .05). 
The results Indicate that males were more likely than females to 
be employed and 1n full-time positions. 

TABLE 9 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND GENDER 
(LONG- AND SHORT- TERM FOLLOW-UP) 

GENDER 1 





Malts 


FflMltS 


Total 




N-176 


N-142. 


N.318 


Currtnt EttloMtnt 








Not Eaployvd 


45 
261 


49 
351 


94 
301 


Eaptoy«4 


107 
611 


63 
441 


170 
S41 


Eftploytd 
Part-Nat 


24 
141 


30 
211 


54 

171 


Total 


131 
741 


93 
651 


224 
70S 



(r(2) - 6.689, p<.09> 

SklTj Level of Current Job and Major Handicap 

Information for determining the skill level of current job was 
obtained from the Job History Questionnaire which asked respondents 
about their current job titles and duties. The Dictionary, of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) was used to find the DOT number for each 
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position. Then the skill level was determined by using the Office 
of Employment Statistics (OES) skill Indicator In The Classification 
of Jobs According to Worker Trait Factors (Field & Field 1984), 
The OES skill Indicator 1s defined as follows: 

(1) skilled: Jobs with a Specific Vocational Preparation (SVP) 

of 7-9 

(2) semi-skilled: jobs with a SVP of 3-6 

(3) unsk1l?ed: jobs with a SVP of 1-2 

Table 10 presents the skill level of current job by major type 
of handicap. A chl square statistic was computed and a significant 
relationship was found between major type of handicap and the OES 
skill level (X 2 (6) * 20.59, p < .05), 

TABLE 10 , 

OES SKILL LEVEL OF CURRENT JOB ANO MAJOR HAJOICAP 



Major Handicap 



Currant OES 
Skin Ltvtl 


MR 

n-sb 


LO 

N-58 


EH 

N«47 


OTHER 
' N»54 


1 

TOTAL 
N-217 


Skilled 




4 

7S 


5 

IIS 


6 

IIS 


IS 
7S 


Swl-Skllltd 


13 
221 


24 
41S 


IS 
32S 


27 
SOS 


79 
36S 


Unskilled 


4S 
7BS 


30 
S2S 


27 
S7S 


21 
39S 


123 
S7S 


(X2(8)-20.St,p<iM 





An examination of Table 10 shows that the mentally retarded 
group had lower skill level jobs than the other three groups; none 
were 1n skilled positions, 22% were 1n semi-skilled positions and 
78% were 1n unskilled positions. The "other" group which Included 
medical, physical, speech, hearing and visual handicapping conditions 
as well a? itmI tlple handicaps has the most 1n sem1-sk1lled jobs: 
1U 1n skilled positions, 50% sem1-sk1lled and 39% unskilled. Slightly 
over half of the emotionally handicapped and learning disabled groups 
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were 1n unskilled jobs; a few were 1n skilled positions and the 
remaln.1 ng .were. . in . semi -ski .lied Jobs,. LCH-32%1 . UWHLtt ? 

Current or Last Salary 

Salary of respondents 1s shown 1n Table 11. Almost half (47%) 

of those reporting current or last salary (N»269) were earning less 
than $130 a week or below minimum wage, Of the 53% earning more 
than minimum wage, 32% reported weekly salaries between $130 and 
$200, 17% were earning between $200 and $310, and 4% were earning 
between $311 and $770 a week. When salary was examined by major 
handicapping condition, the mentally retarded group was earning 
less than the other handicapped groups ; only 11% of the mentally 
retarded group was earning over $200 a week compared to 21% of the 
EH group, 24% of the LD group and 29% of the 'other" group. 



table u 

CURRENT OR LAST SALAJs, AND MAJOR HANOI CA" 
MAJOR HANOICAP 





MR 


LD 


EM 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


Wttkly 
StUry 


N-7S 


N-S9 


N-67 


N-68 


N-269 


UNDER 
$130 WEEK 


42 
561 


19 
321 


33 
491 


33 
491 


127 
471 


$130-1200 
WEEK 


25 
331 


26 
441 


20 
301 


IS 
221 


86 
321 


$200-1310 
WEEK 


S 

71 


11 
191 


13 
191 


IS 

231 


45 

171 


SJ1M790 
WEEK 


3 

491 


3 

SI 


1 

21 


4 

61 


11 
41 
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OPEN-DOOR POLICY: RESEARCH QUESTION 2 
.. Responsiveness to Qpei. Poor Policy and Major Handicap 

Table 12 shows descriptive statistics for the long-term sample 
regarding responsiveness to the open-door policy (number who returned 
for help, did not return and never out of work) and major handicap- 
ping condition, A ch1 square statistic was computed and no signifi- 
cant differences were found. An examination of the table shows that 
responsiveness to the open-door policy 1s fairly evenly distributed 
across handicapping conditions. 

Twenty-nine percent of the long-term sample had never been out 
of work since first placed on a job by the industry-based program. 
When this 1s examined by type of handicap, 29% of the mentally re- 
tarded (MR) had never been out of work compared to 37% of the 
learning disabled (LD) group, 23% of the emotionally handicapped 
(EH) and 28% of the "other*' group . Almost half (49%) of the EH group 
did not return for help when unemployed compared to about one-third 
of the other three handicapped groups (MR«32%, LD«32%, Other-38%). 

TABLE 12 

RESPONSIVENESS TO OPEN-DOOR POLICY AND MAJOR HANOICRP' 
(Long-firm Groups) 



Major Handicap 





MR 


LD 


EH 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


Rttumt to 
froqrtm 


N>68 


N>60 


N-61 


N-61 


N-250 


Retumtd 


26 
MX 


'19 
32X 


17 
281 


21 
34X 


83 
33X 


Old Not Rtturn 


22 
32X 


19 
32X 


30 
49X 


23 
38X 


94 
38X 


Ntvtr Out 


20 


22 


14 


17 


73 


Of Work 


291 


37X 


23X 


28X 


29X 



X 2 - 9.38, af « 9, NS) 
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Employment Outcomes: Responsiveness to Open- Door Policy and Type of 
Handicap " [ " 



A 2 (Responsiveness to. Open- Door Policy) by 4 (Major Handicap) 
analysis of variance was used to determine 1f there were significant/ 
differences between the groups or Interactive effects regarding 
employment outcomes at long-term follow-up. The Independent variable 
responsiveness to open-door policy, had two levels: 1) returned and 
2) did not return. Those who had never been out of work (N«73) were 
excluded from the analysis. 

Table 13 presents the cell means of months employed over the 
past 24 months and responsiveness lo.the open-door policy by handi- 
capping condition: The overall mean of those who returned for help 
was 13.66lve?sus a group mean of 12.65 for those who did not return. 
For three of the four handicapped groups (MR, EH, and "other"), the 
mean months employed for those who returned for help was slightly 
larger than for those who did not return. 



TABLE 13 



CELL MEANS: MONTHS EMPLOYED OVER PAST TWO YEARS 
EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES ANO OPEN-DOOR POLICY 



Malar Handieao 


Rtturntd 
for Htip 
N • 82 


Did Not 
Rttum 
N - 91 


Group 
Mtan 
N • 173 


MR 


14.64 


13.23 


13.98 


LO 


15.84 


16.50 


16.16 


EH 


11.06 


10.14 


)Q.*.7 


Othtr 


12.67 


12.13 


12.39 


Group Mtan 


13.66 


12.65 


13.13 
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Table 14 1s the sum of squares table. No significant main 
effects or Interactions were found at the .05 level. The results 
Indicate that there were no significant differences regarding 
employment outcomes for those who returned to the program for help 
versus those who did not return. There were also no significant 
differences regarding employment outcomes for those with different 
handicapping conditions but this approached significance (p*.067). 

TABLE 14 

RESPONSIVENESS TO OPEN DOOR POLICY . MAJOR HANDICAP 
AND EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



Soum of Variation 


df 


Ntan Square 


F 


Main Effacts . 








Major Handicap 


3 


229.58 


2.43 


Rasponslvontsi to Opon 
Door Policy 


1 


15.19 


16 


2-Way Intaractlons 


3 


7.70 


,82 


Explalnod 


7 


107.98 


1.14 


Rati dull 


165 


. 94.41 




Total 


17? 


94.95 





Current Employment Status and Returns to the Program 

Current employment status J whether respondent was employed 

i ■ • ■ 

at the time of the survey, was examined regarding responsiveness 
to the program's open-door policy. The descriptive statistics 
presented 1n Table 15 show current employment status at the time 
of the survey for those who returned to the program versus those 
who did not return. Those who reported they were never out of 
work (N"73, 29% of total sample) were not included 1n this table. 
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Of those who reported returning to the program for help when 
out of work, 61% were employed at follow-up and 39% were not 
employed. Of those who did not return to the program when out of 
work, 55% were currently employed and 45% were not employed. A 
ch1 square statistic ^as computed and no significant differences 
were found (X 2 (l)-.50).. 

TABLE 15 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
AND RETURNS TO THE PROGRAM 





Ret 


urns to the P 


pogram 


Current Employment 
status 


Returned 
N-83 


Not Returned 
N-94 


Total 
N-177* 


Not employed 


32 
39% 


42 

45S , 


74 
42* 


Employed 


51 . ' 

6i ; 


52 

55S 


103 
58i 



(X*(1)*.50,NS) 

♦Those reporting never out of work were not included in 
this analysis (N»73) 



Current Employment Status, Major Handicap and Returns to the Program 

Current employment status was also examined by. type of handi- 
cap and whether the client returned to the program for placement 
assistance when out of work. As shown 1n Table 16 1t appears that 
two of the handicapped groups, the mentally retarded and the "other" 
handicapped group, had better employment outcomes 1f they returned 
to the program for placement assistance. Sixty-five percent of the 
MR group and 67% of the "other" group who returned to the program 
for help were currently employed at follow-up, whereas 46% of the MR 
group and 48% of the "other" group who did not return for help were 
employed at follow-up. The other two groups, the learning disabled 
and the emotionally handicapped, did not have better employment out- 
comes 1f they returned to the program for help. Sixty -three percent 
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of the LD group who returned to the program were employed at follow 
up compared to 74% of those who did not return for help; 47% of the 
EH group, who returned for assistance were employed compared to 57% 
of those who did not return. 

TABLE 16 

RESPONSIVENESS TO OPEN-DOOR POLICY, MAJOR HANDICAP AND CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 



Rttums to Program 



. Major Handicap and 
Currant uployaant 


Rttumtd 
N-83 


Old Not 
Rtturn 
N>94 


Total 
N-177 


MR (N-48) 

Not Eaploytd 

Eaploytd 


9 

35X 

17 

65X 


12 
55* 
10 
46t 


21 
44X 
27 
56X 


LO (N-3B) 

Not Eaploytd , 

Eaploytd 


7 

37X 

12 

63X 


5 

26X 

14 

74X 


12 
32X 
26 
68X 


EH (W47) 

Not Eaploytd 

Eaploytd 


9 

53X 
8 

47X 


13 
43X 
17 
57X 


22 
47X 
25 
531 


OTHER (NM4) 

Not Eaploytd 

Eaploytd 


7 

33X 

14 

67X 


12 
52X 
11 
48X 


19 
43X 
25 
57X 
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PREDICTORS OF SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT* RESEARCH QUESTION 3 

To determine which of the. ten predictor variables contributed 
significantly to predict the criterion variable, the number of months 
employed at short- and long-term follow-up, separate multiple re- 
gressions were calculated for the short- and long-term groups. 
Table 17 shows the variable means, standard deviations, and number 
of cases for both the short- and long-term analyses. The ten pre- 
dictor variables Included 1n the analyses were: age, gender, educa- 
tional level, longest time on a job, skill level of training, 
transportation availability, counselor Interview rating, counselor 
skill rating, skill level of first placement (by program) and 1 
employer ratings. Frequency data (as coded) for the categorical 
variables 1s shown In Appendix B. 

TABLE 17 



MEANS ANO STANDARD DEVIATIONS: PREDICTORS Of SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT AT SHORT* ANO LONG-TERM FOLLOW-UP 



Varlabla 
Sax 

Educational Ltvtl (sat coding) 
Lonaast Prior Job (waaks) 
Skill Laval: Training 
Transportation 
Counsalor Intarvlaw Rating 
Counsalor Skill Rating 
Skill Laval: 1st Placaaant 
Enployar Rating: 1st Placaaant 
Months Enployatf: at Follow-Up 



Short-Tana Follow-up 
Tiaa Nava IV 

Maan Std.Dav. Casas 



28. M 

1.52 
8.92 
110.52 

2.09 
3.06 
1.62 
1.27 
2.46 
2.09 
9.90 



10.35 
.50 
3.85 
137.97 

1.43 

1.39 
.38 

1.25 
.96 
.53 

3.38 



Long-Tana Follow-up 1 
Tima Mavas I, II, III 

Maan Std.Dav. Casas 



29.30 
1.43 
7.83 

83.03 
1.86* 
3.06 
1.59 
1.00 
2.58 
2.12 

16.18 



7.20 
.50 

3.34 
160.34 

1.05 

1.33 
.45 

1.17 
.60 
.56 
.9.56 



240 
251 
224 
206 
251 
238 
202 
252 
239 
141 
246 



As shown 1n Table 18, the results of the short-term multiple 
regression analysis (N«68;31 palrwlse cases) Indicated that there was 
no significant linear relationship between any of the predictor vari- 
ables and the criterion variable, months employed over the past 12 
months. As shown 1n Table 19 the results of the analysis which was 
performed on the long-term group (N»251;lll palrwlse cases) also found 
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TABLE 18 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION: PREDICTORS OF EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES AT SHORT-TERM FOU0M-UP 



Correlation : 

Age 
St« 

Educational Livil ism coding) 

longest Prior Job (wteks) 

OES SM11 Ltvtl: Training 

TrmporUtlOA 

CowiMlor Interview Rating 

CowMlbr Skill Rating 

OCS Skill Ltvtl: 1$t Placement 

Employment Rating: 1st Placement 

RMtta Employed: last 2 Vtar* 



Rat St> , Ed. Li> Job . 



1.00 



.07 
1.00 



.08 
-.16 
1.00 



.52 
.06 
-.15 
1.00 



TABLE 19 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION: PREDICTORS OF SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT AT LONG-TERM FOLLOW-UP 



OES 




Counselor 


1st Placement 




Skill Tr. 


Trans 


Int. Rtg. 


Skill Rtg. 


OES Skill 


Eap. Rtg. 


Mo. Emp 


.23 


.08 


.24 


.06 


.16 


•° 9 „ 


.02 


-.10 


-.17 


.35 


.06 


.09 


.08 b . 


-.01 


.19 


.16 


.20 


.03 


.37 


.08 


.15 


.06 


.29 


.01 


.15 


.07 


.06 


-.09 


1.00 


.09 


.30 


-.02 


.30 


.25 


.16 




1.00 


.05 


.04 


. .01 


.20 


-.05 






1.00 


.07 


.14 


.25 


-.04 








1.00 


.13 
1.00 


.16 
.21 
1.00 


-.06 
-.07 
-.04 
1.00 



Correlation : 

Age 
Sex 

Educational Level (see coding) , 

Longtst Prior Job (weeks) 

OES Skill Level: Training 

Transportation 

Counselor Interview Rating 

Counselor Skill Rating 

OES Skill Level: 1st Placement 

Employment Rating: 1st Placement 

Months Employed: Last 2 Years 



Age Sex Ed 

1.00 



OES 



Counselor 



Sex 


Ed 


Lp Job 


Skill Tr. 


Trans 


Int. Rtg. 


Skill Rtg. 


-.02 


-.08 


.45 


.11 


.03 


.01 


.01 


1.00 


.02 


' -.08 


-.26 


.21 


-.03 


.00 


: .00 


: -.11 


.05 


.19 


.17 


.13 






1.00 


.14 


.25 


-.06 


.15 








1.00 


-.14 


.09 


.15 










1.00 


.09 


.13 












1.00 


.03 














1.00 



1st Placement 
OES Skill Emp. Rtg. 



.01 
.07 
-.32 
-.05 
.21 
.27 
.21 
.14 
1.00 



.09 
.04 
-.04 
-.18 
-.00 
.08 
.19 
-.02 
.09 
1.00 



Mo. Emp. 

.06 
-.11 

.04 
-.01 
-.02 

.08 
-.06 

.08 
-.11 

.13 
1.00 
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that there was no significant relationship between any of the predictor 
variables and the number of months employed over the past 24 months. 
The low correlations that were found between the predictor variables and 
the number of months employed Indicated that the predictor variables 
could not predict employment at short- or long-term follow-up. 

A forward (stepwise) selection was used to find the best subset 
of predictors for each major handicap sample. These regression 
analyses attempted to determine which, 1f any, of the variables 
predicted the number of months a particular group of handicapped 
persons were employed at long-term follow-up. Due to an insufficient 
number of cases fn the short-term sample, separate regression 
analyses for each group by handicapping condition at short-term 
follow-up were not appropriate. 

Table 20 shows the variable means, standard deviations and 
number of cases for each of the four major types of handicap at 
long-term follow-up. Tables 21, 22, 23 and 24 are the correlation 
tables for each handicapped group: learning disabled, mentally 
retarded, emotionally handicapped and other handicapping conditions, 
respectively. 

The only significant linear relationship that was found was 
for the learning disabled sample. As shown 1n Table- 2-1* the size 
of the F (F-8.42, df ■ 1/21 p < .01) Indicated that the employers' 
ratings had a large and significant Impact on the number of months 
employed for the learning disabled group at long-term follov;-up. 
Employers' ratings account for approximately 23% (Adjusted r 2 • 23) 
of the variance in the number of months employed and 1s a good 
predictor of this dependent variable. 

For the mentally retarded, emotionally handicapped and the 
other handicapped group, as shown 1n Tables 22, 23 and 24, respective- 
ly, there were no significant linear relationships between any of the 
predictor variables and months employed at long-term follow-up. 
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TABLE 20 

i 

HCANS AND STANDARD DIVIAT10I1S: PREDICTORS OF SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT BY 15AJ0R TYPE OF HANDICAP 



l 



Learning Disabled Mentally Retarded Emotionally Handicapped other 

— <<blc . Std.Dev. Cases Mean Std.Oev. Cases Mean Std.Pev. Cases Mean Std.Oev. Cases 



Age 
Sex 



8.16 59 30.19 8.48 57 



S"~~ r ,- , V , , , , '•«» 60 -1,57 ,50 - 68 1.38 . 49 63 1 38 49 60 

Education* Level see coding) 7.54 2.54 54 6.33 2.14 60 9.24 3 67 54 8 34 4 06 5fi 

Longest Prior Job (weeks) 65.60 96.29 50 94.09 169.64 52 71.14 172 90 50 106 70 185 54 ll 

Skill Lev. : Training 1.87 . 97 60 2.06 1.15 68 1 64 1 04 63 "-2 100 la 

Transportation 2 . 93 1.40 57 3.43 1.08 65 2.97 39 59 2 84 1 40 S 

Counselor Interview Rating T.56 . 41 44 1.68 . 43 62 1.62 50 44 i !fi J? II 

SEP!* ! M ! , A? ,>I 103 124 60 , M 125 68 84 1 1? 63 80 i n? fi? 

Ski 1 Uvel: 1st Placejeat 2.67 . 48 57 2.71 .49 62 2.63 55 60 2 32 75 fin 

S!2T5 V!!!' . Ul 'I*?"" 1 2J6 M 36 ' 216 M 39 2.21 45 32 1 95 64 34 

Months Employed: Last 2 Years 18,59 8.54 58 16.77 9.10 66 14.05 9 91 61 15 36 10 24 61 
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TABLE 21 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION: PREDICTORS OF SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT FOR LEARNING DISABLED POPULATION 



Correlation : 

Age 

Sex 

Educational Level (see coding) 

Longest Prior Job (weeks) 

OES Skill Level: Training 

Transportation 

Counselor Interview Rating 

Counselor Skill Rating 

OES Skill Level: 1st Placement 

Employment Rating: 1st Placement 

Months Employed: Last 2 Years 



Age Sex Ed 



1.00 



.14 
1.00 



-.01 
.07 
1.00 



Lp Job 


OES 




Counselor 


1st Placement 




Skill Tr. 


Trans 


Int. Rtg. 


Skill Rtg. 


OES Skill 


Emp. Rtg. 


Mo.Emp. 


.23 


.26 


-.12 


.28 


.04 


.13 


-.39 


.11 


-.18 


-.10 


-.04 


-.04 


.08 


.23 


. -.08 


.02 


-.11 


-.18 


.38 


.13 


.02 


.32 


.15 


.03 


1.00 


.12 


.23 


-.27 


.31 


.08 


-.14 


-.04 




1.00 


-.09 


.17 


.18 


. -.04 


-.16 


.16 






1.00 


-.05 


.01 


.11 


.16 


.18 








1.00 


-.26 


.07 


-.05 


-.01 










1.00 


.04 


.04 


.22 












1.00 


-.14 


.16 














1.00 


.51* 
















1.00 



SuMMry of Multiple Regression 



Variable 


B t 


P 


R 2 


P/.J.R 2 


Multiple Overall 
r F p 


Employer Rating 


-8.07 -2.90 


.01 


.26 


.23 


.51 8.42 .01 
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TABLE 22 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION: PREDICTORS OF SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT FOR MENTALLY RETARDED POPULATION 



Correlation; 
A* 

SOI 

Educational Ltvtl (set coding) 
Longest Prior Job (weeks) 
OCS Skin Ltvtl: Training 
Transportation 
Counselor Interview Rating 
CotMMlor Skill Rating 
Ot: Skill Ltvtl: Ut P1ac< 
Eaplojwnt Rating: lit Plec 
Months Eaployed: Last 2 Ytart 



1.00 









OCS 




Counstlor 


Stx 




Lp Job 


Skill Tr. 


Trans 


int. Rtg. Skill 


.03 


-.43 


.63 


.14 


.07 


.06 ..07 


1.00 


-.05 


-.24 


-.41 


-.26 


.09 ..02 




1.00 


-.24 


.OS 


.26 


.09 ..07 






1.00 


.32 


.27 


.06 .n 








1.00 


.19 


.02 .00 










1.00 


-.14 .04 












1.00 .01 












1.00 
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TABIC JJ3 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION: PREDICTORS OF SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT FOR EMOTIONAL HANDICAPPED POPULATION 
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Correlati on: 

Age 

Sex 

Educational Ltvtl (tee coding) 
Longest Prior Job (weeks) 
OES Skill Level: Training 
Transportation y 
Counselor Interview Rating 
Counselor Skill Rating 
OCS Skill Level: 1st Pltctaent 
Eaploynent Rating: 1st Placement 
Months Deployed: Last 2 Years 



Age • Sex Ed Lp Job 



1.00 



-.07 -.06 
1.00 .29 
1.00 



OES 
Skill Tr. 



.27 
.29 
.04 
1.00 



\ 



.14 
-.09 

.12 
v. 05 
1.00 



Trans 



Counselor 
Int. Rtg . Skill Rtg. 



-.05 


-.02 


.05 


-.20 


.09 


.11 


-.05 


-.14 


.23 


.20 


.07 


.22 


.13 


-.00 


.12 


1.00 


.21 


.15 




1.00 


.16 






1.00 



\ 



1st PUcement 



OES Skill 


Eaip. Rtg. 


^o.Emp. 


-.04 


-.14 


V.07 


..30 


-.15 


\.03 


.34 


.28 


-\09 


.18 


.01 




.19 


.08 


n 


.23 


.02 




.13 


.2* 




.05 


.00 


!23 


1.00 


.14 


-.23 




1.00 


-.06 






1.00 



1st Placement 
OES Skill two. Rtg. Mo.Emp. 



.16 


.22 


.03 


-.15 


.26 


-.11 


.10 


.00 


.12 


-.02 


-.06 


.11 


.12 


-.17 


.12 


.36 


-.39 


.08 


.08 


.23 


.03 


.20 


-.26 


.06 


1.00 


-.13 


-.05 




1.00 


-.10 






1.00 



V*0 
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TABLE 24 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION: PREOICTORS OF SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT FOR OTHER HANOICAPPING CONOITIOHS 



i 

u> 



Cor re Ut lop : 
Six 

Educational Laval (sat coding) 

LongtsL Prior Job (wttks) 

OES Skill Ltvtl: Training 

Transport* t ton 

Counstlor Inttrvltw Rating 

Counstlor Skill Rating 

OES Skill Ltvtl: 1st Placaatnt 

Eaplojatnt Rating: 1st Placaatnt 

Montht Eaploytd: Last 2 Ytars 



Aaa Sax Ed Lp Job 



OES 
Skill 



Tr. 



1.00 



-.12 
1.00 



.12 
.00 
.00 



.56 
-,24 
-.19 
1.00 



-.07 
.33 

-.01 
.19 

1.00 



Trans 

.16 
-.23 
.12 
.32 
.25 
1.00 



Counstlor 
Int. Rtq . Skill Rtq. 



-.06 
.04 
.44 
-.15 
.14 
.19 
00 



1 



.08 
.06 
.16 
.05 
.24 
.24 
.09 
.00 



1st Placaatnt 
PES Skill Eap. Rtq. 



-.17 
.00 
.39 

-.02 
.30 
.28 
.37 
.26 

1.00 



.36 
.04 
.01 
.39 
.11 
.19 
.16 
.09 
.15 
.00 



Mo. Eap. 

.25 
-.32 

.16 

.09 
-.10 

.11 
-.00 
-.13 
-.17 
-.14 
1.00 
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SUMMARY OF RESULT S 

i ••• 

Did handicapped participants 1n the proqram retain competitive employment 
several years after leaving the program (Research Question 1)? 

• 70% of the total sample, participants placed one to ten years ago, 
were currently employed (53% full time, 17% part time). 

e 95% of those currently employed were competitively employed: five 
percent were 1n sheltered workshops. 

e. the long-term group did not differ significantly from the short- 
term group regarding current employment status: 

- 72% of the short-term group were currently employed at one-year r 
follow-up 

- 70% of the long-term group, were currently employed two to 10 years 
following placement 

e 55% of the long-term group and 49% of the short-term group were 1n 
full-time positions; 15% of the long-term group and 23% of the short-, 
term group were 1n part-time positions. 

e Those placed six to ten years ago had the highest percentage currently 
employed (75 percent) and the highest percentage of full-time workers 
(66 percent). 

. • Regarding months employed, the short-term group did differ signifi- 
cantly from one of the three long-term groups (those placed three to 
six years ago) but not from the other two groups. 

e There were no significant differences between the three long-term 
groups (those placed six to ten years ago, three to six years ago, 
and two to three years ago) regarding months employed over the last 
two years. 

■ • 

Was type of handicap related to employment outcomes (Research Question 1)? 

e Two-thirds or more of all four handicapped groups were currently 
employed at follow-up: 

- 81% of the learning disabled were employed 

- 70% of the mentally retarded were employed 

- 66% of the emotionally handicapped were employed 

- 67% of the other handicapped group were employed 

e The learning disabled group had the highest percentage employed 
full-time (64 percent). 

e The mentally retarded group had the highest percentage of part- 
time workers (24 percent). 

e The learning disabled group had a significantly higher percentage 
of months employed over the last 12 or 24 months than the emotionally 
handicapped group, but did not differ significantly from the other 
two handicapped groups. 
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t There were no significant differences between tfje emotionally 
handicapped, the mentally retarded and the "other" handicapped 
group regarding months employed over the past 12 or 24 months. 

e The mentally retarded group had significantly lower skill level 
jobs and lower salary than the other three handicapped groups. 

Was the open-door policy of continuous placement assistance related to 
successful employment outcomes (Research Question 2)? 

e 33 percent of the participants returned for assistance, 38 per- 
cent did not return and 29 percent were never out of work. 

e No significant differences were found regarding employment out- 
comes for those who returned to the program for placement assis- 
tance versus those who did not return; the majority of both 
groups were employed at follow-up (61 percent versus 55 percent). 

Was the open-door policy more beneficial for certain handicapped groups 
(Research Question 2)? 

• No significant Interactions were found for type of handicap, 
responsiveness to the open door policy, and employment out- 
comes. 

e Two of the handicapped groups, the mentally retarded and "other" 
groups, had better employment outcomes 1f they returned to the 
program for placement assistance. 

e The other two handicapped groups, the learning disabled and the 
emotionally handicapped did not have better employment outcomes 
1f they returned to the program. 

What factors contribute significantly and predict successful employment 
for handicapped adults who participated 1n an Industry-based rehabilita- 
tion program (Research Question 3)? 

e Employers' ratings at one month on-the-job had a significant 
relationship to the number of months employed for the learning 
disabled group at long-term follow-up. 

e None of the 10 predictor variables examined had a significant 
relationship with months employed for the mentally retarded, 
the emotionally handicapped or the "other" handicapped group. 

e No significant relationship was found between any of the predictor 
variables and the number of months employed for either the short- 
term or the long-term group. 
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IV. DISCUSSION 

One objective of this research study was to determine 1f the 
Industry-based rehabilitation model achieves the goal of competi- 
tive employment for handicapped participants at short- and long- 
term follow-up and whether type of handicap 1s related to. employ- 
ment outcomes. 

Short-term evaluation data was obtained by the Nassau BOCES 
Industry- Based Program over the past ten years; graduates of the 
program had an overall employment record of 79% at one-year follow- 
up. This study confirmed that most participants (722) who were 
successfully placed 1n competitive jobs by the program maintained 
employment at one year foil owing placement. However, 1t was not 
known whether handicapped participants 1n an Industry-based program 
retained competitive employment several years after leaving the 
program. , ••••/. 

One might hypothesize that employment rates would decrease with 
the passage of time due to such factors as degeneration of physical 
or emotional condition, the physical and emotional difficulty of 
handling a Job over a long time period (such as transportation 
problems, boredom, fatigue, etc.) or employment factors such as 
companies going out of business or leaving the area. Also, parti- 
cipants 1n the program receive on-the-job support for much of the 
first year following placement and, as support 1s withdrawn, one 
might expect more employment difficulties leading to lower employ- 
ment rates. On the other hand, 1t could be. hypothesized that with 
the passage of time and establishment of a work history, young " 
adults would tend to overcome their problems and achieve a stable 
vocational history. An earlier follow-up study of 26 state 
rehabilitation agencies (Bailey ,1965) found that employment rates 
endured over time (1 to 10 years after placement), though there 
was a somewhat lower employment rate with the oassage of time. 
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The results of this study support the hypothesis that stable 
vocational adjustments are achieved. Over half of the long-term 
group had been employed for most or all of the last two years. 
Furthermore, there were no significant differences between the 
three long-term time waves (those placed 2 to 3 years ago, 3 to 
6 years ago, and 6 to 10 years ago) regarding months employed over 
the last two years; There was a significant difference between 
the short-term group and one of the three long-term time waves 
(those placed 3 to 6 years ago), but the short-term group did not 
differ significantly from the other two long-term time waves. 
The short-term group did have the highest percentage of months 

employed over time but this was not surprising since this per- 
centage was based on a 12-month period compared to 24 months for 
the long-term time waves; also, all short-term clients began the 
year with a job placement and received support from the program, 
for three to twelve months following placement. What was surprising 
was that the short-term group did not differ significantly from 
two of the three long-term time waves and that the three long-term 

groups dld/not differ significantly from each other. The results 
Indicate ' L high degree of employment stability with the passage of 
time, yt appears that handicapped adults who are placed 1n com- 
petitive jobs and maintain employment for a one-year period establish 
a stable vocational adjustment and are likely to remain employed 
over/time. 

The results regarding current employment status, whether 
respondents were employed or not at the time of the survey, also 
documented the maintenance of employment over time: 70% of, those 
placed 2 to 10 years ago were currently employed at long-term 
follow-up compared to 72% of those placed one year ago at 
short-term follow-up. Full-time employment for the combined 
long-term group was slightly higher than for the short- 
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term group (55% versus 49%); those placed 6 to 10 years ago had the 
highest percentage of full-time workers (66%). Although there were 
only slight differences between the total long-term and the short- 
term group 1n overall employment rate, there appears to be a tendency 
for full-time employment to Increase with the passage of time. 

Overall, the current employment rate 1s very Impressive at both 
long- and short-term follow-up, especially when the employment sta- 
tistics for participants 1n this program are compared to, others with 
disabilities and to the nonhandl capped population. According to the 
Department of Education's Office of Special Education and Rehabili- 
tative Services (1984), between 50 to 80 percent of working-age 
adults who report a disability are jobless. Yet, the current unem- 
ployment rate for the sample of handicapped adults who participated 
in the BOCES Industry-Based Program 1s only 30 percent. Moreover, 
as shown 1n Figure 1, the current employment rate for male partici- 
pants at follow-up (74%) 1s very close to the employment figures for 
nonhandl capped males (79%) and much higher than the census figures 
for males with disabilities ($4.5%) as reported in the 1982 Current 
Population Reports. U.S. Bureau of the Census. In addition, handi- 
capped females who were placed 1n jobs by the Industry-Based Program 
had a higher employment rate at follow-up (65%) than the 1982 census 
figures for nonhandl capped females (58.6%) and a much higher employ- 
ment rate than disabled females (19,4%). Even though' the handi- 
capped females who participated 1n the Industry-Based Program were 
significantly less likely than t^e handicapped males 1n the program 
to be employed 1n full-time positions, this appears to be Only a 
reflection of the differences 1n employment for men and women 1n 
general. Figure 1 shows that female participants 1n the program 
have fared even better than their male counterparts when compared 
to disabled and nondlsabled of the same gender. 

The results of this study also report the philosophy of the 
BOCES Industry-Based Program that adults with many different types 
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FIGURE 1 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS: COMPARISON OF STUDY SAMPLE 
WITH CENSUS POPULATION OF DISABLED AND NONDISABLED 
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of handicapping conditions can be served by the same program and 
that people with all types of handicapping conditions can achieve 
and maintain competitive employment. Over three-fourths of the 
learning disabled and two-thirds of the mentally retarded, 
emotionally handicapped and those with other handicapping con- 
ditions (Including multiply handicapped), were currently employed 
at long-term follow-up. 

Although all handicapped groups did very well, some groups did 
have better employment outcomes than others. Those with learning 
disabilities had the highest percent of months employed over the last 
two years for long-term follow-up and over the past year for short- 
term follow-up, and differed significantly from the emotionally 
handicapped group which had the lowest percent time employed. The 
learning disabled group also had the highest current employment 
rate (81%) and the highest percent 1n full-time employment (64%). 
The mentally retarded group had the second highest percent employed 
(70%), although this Included a high percentage of part-time workers 
(24%). The results are consistent with recent research studies 
which found that mentally retarded adults can achieve and maintain 
competitive employment when trained 1n actual work places (Wehman 
& Mil, cited 1n Leavltt, 1984; Mllmann, Welnglass .& Ueberman, 
cited 1n Leavltt, 1984). 

The lower employment rate for the emotionally handicapped 
group suggests that some additional help or training for this 
population may be warranted. In reporting that the emotionally 
disabled were typically less successful as rehabilitation clients, 
Sankovsky (1968) noted that the negative trend for emotional 
rehabilitation may be a reflection of the lack of adequate therapy 
and know-how 1n working with these disabilities rather than an 
Inherent characteristic of failure associated with the disabling 
condition. Perhaps the program could provide additional training 
1n social and attltudlnal skills or perhaps more help 1s required 
from mental health professionals. Working with parents or clients 
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to facilitate realistic goals and attitudes may be a worthwhile 
effort. 

The skill level and salary of respondents' current job was 
significantly related to type of handicap. The mentally retarded 
group had lower skill level jobs than the other three groups 
(over three-fourths of the mentally retarded respondents were 1n 
unskilled Jobs) and lower salaries which appears consistent with 
the limited Intellectual ability of the mentally retarded popula- 
tion. The "other" handicapped group, which Included medical, 
physical, speech, hearing and visual handicapping conditions as 
well as those with multiple handicaps, had the highest skill 
level positions; many 1n this group had no Intellectual Impairments. 
It appears that the skill level of the current Job, type of handi- 
cap and degree of Intellectual Impairment are related. 

However, 1t 1s unclear from these results whether the skill 
level of the current job was 1n fact the most appropriate level 
for most respondents.- Some respondents with unskilled jobs commented 
that they would like less boring work; a few said they had not 
been given the opportunity to advance to higher skilled jobs which 
they thought they were capable of handling. On the other hand, 
most of this sample had some Intellectual or emotional Impairment 
that might have limited them to less skilled work; a few commented 
that they had been placed 1n jobs that were too difficult to handle. 
It 1s possible that the. high percentage st1 11 employed at long- 
term follow-up was due 1n part to realistic job placements and 
acceptance of what was realistic by most of the program 
participants. According to program staff, realistic Job expecta- 
tions are very Important for achieving successful employment out- 
comes. More research is needed to determine 1f the handicapped 
population- 1s usually employed at appropriate skill levels or 
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whether the handicapped tend to be employed 1n jobs below their 
capacity. Also, the question of promotion and upgrading of 
handicapped employees as compared to nonhandl capped peers of 
similar ability needs to be addressed. y» 

Regarding the BOCES open-door policy of continuous placement 
services, no significant differences were found regarding employ- 
ment outcomes for those who returned to the program for placement 
assistance versus those who did not return for help when out of 
work; the majority of both groups were employed at follow-up. 
The results Indicate that many partld pants AWWrrfave acquired some 
job history and the skills necessary for the first job placement 
are able to obtain jobs on their own when out of work. However, 
an almost equal number felt a need to return to the program for 
placement assistance. It seems that the open-door policy of 
continuous placement services Is valued by these clients and has 
been effective 1n helping them to obtain work. 

Since the two groups were not randomly assigned to these 
conditions and decided themselves whether to, return for assistance, 
other factors such as severity of handicap, job history, self- 
esteem and level of Independence may have made these unequal groups. 
It may be that those who were able to find jobs on their own were 
less severely disabled than those who returned to the program for 
placement assistance. The descriptive data seem to support this 
possibility. Two of the handicapped groups, the mentally retarded 
and the "other 11 handicapped group (Including the physically dis- 
abled and multiply handicapped) had somewhat better employment 
outcomes 1f they returned to the program for placement assistance; 
these two handicapped groups may be more easily Identified as handi- 
capped than the emotionally handicapped and learning disabled 
groups and may have had more difficulty getting jobs due to their 
Intellectual or physical Impairments. 
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Regarding predictors of successful employment, it was disappoint- 
ing that none of the ten client variables examined had a significant 
relationship with months employed at short- or long-term follow-up. 
The only significant linear relationship found was for the learning 
disabled sample; employers' ratings at one-month on-the-job had a sig- 
nificant relationship to the number of months employed at long-term 
follow-up. This means that rehabilitation counselors and employers 
should pay particular attention to this rating for the learning dis- 
abled and provide additional support to those with poorer ratings, 

It 1s not clear why any of the variables were not significant pre- 
dictors for the other three handicapped groups. One reason may be 
little variability 1n counselor ratings and few negative evaluations. 
In the case of employer ratings, scores may have declined with time, 
as suggested by Wehman & Hill's study (cited 1n Leavltt, 1984) of the 
mentally retarded and the first rating was therefore not a good pre- 
dictor. Another problem 1s that so many different client variables 
Impact on employment outcomes such as severity of handicap, motiva- 
tion, Interest, personality factors, ethnic group, marital status, 
sources of other Income and parental attitude. The economic condi- 
tions affecting employment outcomes- also make 1t difficult to deter- 
mine significant client factors relate* to success. Sankovsky (1968) 
concluded from his review of the literature on predicting successful 
outcomes that the probability of successful prediction using multiple 
variables 1s so small that 1t serves little functional purpose; this 
study confirmed that finding. Perhaps other research efforts will find 
better measures of these variables or better predictors of successful 
outcomes. J" 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Competitive employment is a major rehabilitation goal for 
handicapped adults and Industry-based rehabilitation programs 
appear to be a promising approach to achieving this goal. 

The results. of this study showed that en Industry-based 
rehabilitation program did achieve the goal of competitive employ- 
ment for most handicapped participants at short- and long-term 
follow-up. Seventy percent of the total sample were currently 
employed (not necessarily In the original placement); 95 percent 
of those employed were 1n competitive positions. Over two-thirds 
of the respondents were currently employed at both long-term 
follow-up (two to 10 years following placement) and short-term 
follow-up, one year after placement. Those placed six to 10 years , 
ago had the highest percentage currently employed (75%) and the 
highest percentage of full-time workers {66%). Also there were no 
significant differences between the three long-term groups (those 
placed 6 to iO years ago, 3 to 6 years ago and 2 to three years 
ago) regarding months employed over the past two years. 

The results Indicate a high degree of employment stability with 
the passage of time. It appears that most handicapped adults who 
have been successfully placed in competitive Jobs by a supportive 
Industry-based rehabilitation program establish a stable vocational 
history and are likely to remain employed over time. ' 

Since this study examined the participants of one Projects With 
Industry program, the results cannot be generalized to all such 
programs. However, the study did examine the participants of the 
program over a 10-year period, during which time the staff and 
progrsm underwent jnany changes. \' Also the findings of recent studies 
of other industry-based programs' (ieavitt, 1984; Shafer, 1984) 
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are consistent with the outcomes of this study. This strongly 
suggests that the general model 1s successful. 

Therefore, 1t 1s highly recommended that federal, state and 
community support be continued for Industry-based rehabilitation 
programs. Recently, evaluation requirements were established for 
all currently funded Projects With Industry programs. With outcome 
data from many different programs, researchers will be able to 
determine the success of the general model. It 1s recommended 
that these programs are also helped and encouraged to computerize 
their client data for Improving research utilization as well as 
for Improving, client placement services through computerized job- 
matching systems. 

Though this study did not Include a cost-benefit analysis, the 
fact that 70 percent of the participants were earning a salary 
(some over a ten-year period) Indicates the financial benefits. 
Wehman and H111 (1982) examined the cost-benefits of their project 
and found that for the 56 0 severly disabled placed Into competitive 
employment over a three!-year period, the total direct financial 
benefit on public expenditures, minus projects expenditures, was 
over $46,000. This suggests that competitive employment programs 
may realize savings to the public as well as benefit the disabled. 
It is recommended that other studies jiddress the cost/benefit Issue 
so that the actual cost or financial gain of supporting Industry- 
based programs can be determined. 

Moreover, the results of this study support the philosophy of 
the BOCES Industry-Based Program that adults with many different 
types of handicapping conditions can be served by the same program 
and that people with all types of handicapping conditions can 
achieve and maintain competitive employment. Over three-fourths 
of the learning disabled and two-thirds of the mentally retarded, 
emotionally handicapped and those with other handicapping conditions 
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(Including multiply handicapped) were currently employed at follow- 
up. Though there was a significant difference between the learn- 
ing disabled and the emotionally handicapped group regarding 
months employed over time, there were no significant differences 
between any of the other handicapped groups. Therefore, 1t 1s 
recommended that Industry-based rehabilitation programs which are 
currently serving only one handicapped group consider expanding 
their services to Include all handicapped adults. This would seem 
to be more cost-efficient and a more effective approach for 
meeting the needs of Industry as well as the needs of our 
handicapped population. 

The results of this study are somewhat unclear regarding the 
benefit of an open-door policy of continuous placement assistance. 
No significant differences were found regarding employment outcomes 
for those who returned to the program for placement assistance 
versus those who did not return for help when out of work; the , 
majority of both groups were employed at follow-up. The results 
Indicate that many participants who have acquired some job 
history and the skills necessary for the first job placement are 
able to obtain jobs on their own when out of work. However, an 
almost equal number felt a need to return to the program for 
placement assistance. It seems that the open-door policy of 
continuous placement services 1s valued by these clients and has 
been effective 1n helping them to obtain work. 

Since clients were not randomly assigned to these conditions, 
factors such as severity of handicap may have made these unequal 
groups; the policy appears to have been more beneficial to those 
with certain handicapping conditions. Therefore, this policy 
seems to be a desirable extension of services if the resources are 
available to effectively help clients secure and maintain a place- 
ment that lasts over time as well as serve those 1n need of additional 
placement assistance. 
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The ten client variables examined 1n this study did not signifi- 
cantly predict successful employment outcomes at long- or short-term 
follow-up or for any of the handicapped groups with one exception; 
employer ratings of clients after one-month on-the-job were found to be 
significantly related to successful employment outcomes for the learn- 
ing disabled group. It 1s recommended that future research efforts 
attempt to find better measures of these variables or select different , 
predictor variables. 

Since the Industry-based model has t?een shown to be effective . 
with handicapped adults, it 1s recommended that the Projects With 
Industry program be adapted or expanded to meet the needs of youth 1n 
transition from school to work. A recent report estimated that 28,000 
handicapping students will leave school In the next three years and 
that there may be no jobs or sheltered programs for the majority of 
them. 

Finally, 1t 1s Important to remember that the participants 1n 
this follow-up study were clients who .were successfully placed 1n 
Industry and that the results of this study can only be generalized 
to similar populations. Other types of services may be needed for the 
handicapped who may not be able to achieve competitive employment. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Handicapped at Work_ 

How a BOCES program finds jobs for those with special needs 

by Leslie Klein, Certified Rehabilitation Counselor. Industry-Based Special Needs Program 



It has long been the view of those 
invoivtd in training and assisting 
the handicapped that each human being is 
special, that all people can contribute to 
society and that, given the chance, a 
person prefers to be independent and 
operating at his or her highest level of 
ability. 

Bridging the gap between this belief 
and reality is a most difficult task. In a 
competitive world, is it possible to make 
room for those with special needs? The 
answer is a resounding yes— as evidenced 
by the success of the Industry-Based 
Special Needs Program. 

The program, which is administered 
y Nassau BOCES Division of Occupational 
'Jucation and funded largely through 
deral grants, has been placing more 
than 123 handicapped persons in fobs each 
year for the past 10 years. Moreover, 
placements cover the full range of 
occupational levels, from bookkeepers 
and teachers to electronic assemblers, 
secretaries and food-service aides. 
Here's how the program works: 
The process begins when an individual 
comes to the program's headquarters at 
Nassau Tech's South Center in North 
Bellmore for an intake interview. This 
new client, an adult or out-of -school 
youth, has usually been referred by a state 
or local rehabilitation or mental health 
agency, a local school district, the 
Department of Labor, a private rehabilita- 
tion training center, a drug- and alcohol- 
abuse clinic, a correctional facility or a 
participating employer. 

After having been diagnosed and 
treated and trained for an extensive 
•period and not having found successful 
employment, many clients believe that 
handicaps trt indeed cause for despair, 
lowered self-esteem, and marginal life 
Expectations. The first step in a new 
^iirection is taken when instructor and 
^pent begin to explore the individual's 
strengths, special training, natural 
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aptitudes, and genuine interests. The 
focus is not on the client's disability, 
which may be a physical or emotional 
handicap, retardation, or learning 
disability, but rather on his or her unique, 
marketable skills. 

Here is where the industry-based 
component is especially significant. 
Instructors spend a Urge percentage of 
their time in industry, supervising clients / 
who have been placed, and are fully aware 
of specific job demands and what is 
necessary for vocational success. When a 
client states his job goal, an instructor can 
.expertly advise whether the goal is 
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realistic If it is— and often this is the 
case—actual job-placement efforts begin. 
What i also evolves is a respectful 
partnership, occurring because an 
objective outside party assures the 
individual that he will be able to achieve 
his goal. 

Those who are not yet ready for 
placement can receive referral services, 
evaluation or short-term training. 
Individualized training programs are 
available in electronic assembly, library 
shelving. ZIP coding, order picking and 
clerical work. Tasks duplicate 'existing 
jobs in industry. Participation in this 




Hint Wtrbtrg hat a history of emotional problems. At the 
time he was referred to the Industry-Based Special Needs 
Program, Hans was 51 and was s upporting five children and a wife 
who is legally blind. He was living on a limited income from the 
German government, which paid restitution for the death of his 
parents in a concentration camp. Hans had difficulty keeping » job 
because of his inability to produce under pressure. The Industry- 
Based Program located an understanding employer and provided 
on-the-job support. Hans is presently working for the Barth 
Spencer Corporation as a porter in a full-time permanent position 
and is a member of the union. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



aspect of th* proitnm is especially 
motivating because bellow trainees are 
often placed, thus reinforcing the validity 
of the course work. 

lob skills are only part of what is 
necessary for a positive work adjustment. 
Of equal importance are socialization 
skills, understanding of expected work 
attitudes and behaviors and a willingness 
to accept supervision. These issues are 
addressed through ongoing counseling 
and by means of the Adkins Life Skills 
program, a learning kit that uses 
videotaped lessons and also calls for 
students to vidtotapt the mselvtt under* 
going mock job interview*. 

When a client is being groomed for job 
placement, cartful attention is alio given ' 
to practical concerns such as transporta- 
tion needs, work hours and a^ettibtlity to 
medical care, in addition to job application 
and interview skills. 

The Special Needs staff actively 
follows up job leadt tRat seem appropriate 
for clients. Employers art made aware of 
the untapped potential of carefully 
screened handicapped job applicants. 
Instructors art able to allay possible fears 
because of their conviction, bated on past 
performance records, that the handicapped 
worker is a bit to function at wtfl as, if not 



better than, the nonhandicapped worker 
Past st idies of attendance, loyalty «inJ 
concent ted work effort prove this 

To ensure that applicants have «i muni 
chance to succeed, instructors guarantee 
that they will supervit' work adjustments 
and intercede if any problems should 
arise. Monthly job-rating forms are filled 
out by the job supervisor and instructor, 
and the results are shared with the client. 
Such items as appearance, attendance, 
attitude, cooperation, initiative, perfor- 
mance and responsibility are evaluated. 

Initial job placements are not always 
successful. As a matter of fact, sometimes 
it takes two or three placements before a 
satisfactory work adjustment is attained. 
With skilled counseling, job failures can be 
seen as learning experiences to be applied 
to the next placement. 

Probably the most persuasive argu- 
ment for hiring the handicapped is a 
successful job placement. ' Competitive 



work performance by clients has resulted*- 
in a willingness by industry to hire 
additional Special Needs clients as 
openings incur, >ometime* resultin*; il 
cluster of three or more placements in one' 
company. Nassau Tech has a tradition at 
<K'knowledmnK participating employers 
by holding an Industry Luncheon at 
which awards are given to companies for 4 
their ongoing support of the program. 

And this is how it is done. By 
respecting the potential of all people, by 
supporting a client's realistic goals, and by 
convincing employers to see for them* 
selves that handicapped individuals can be 
productive members of the work force, 
the Industry-Based Special Needs Program 
has closed the gap between theory and 
reality. Continuing, placement of clients 
ensures the handicapped their rightful 
place in society and offers them the 
opportunity to repay society as taxpaying, 
rather than tax-receiving citizens. C 





Timmy AnutO, Who is now 25, wis referred to Special Needs 
by the Of flee of Vocational Rehabilitation in March, 1977. He had a 
history of limited learning ability arid had received training in a 
sheltered workshop. Timmy was eager to work, but needed much 
supervision and direction before mastering a task. Special Needs 
provided government subsidized positions for training, as well as 
on-the-job instruction. As a result of the years of intervention, 
Timmy is today a full-time packer/stockman for the Barth Spencer 
Corporation. 

4 i 

Mary Nally became legally blind in 1980 at a result of childhood 
diabetes. She had worked as a secretary before the onset of 
blindness, but had not worked following her loss. The Industry- 
Based Program placed her on a CETA work-experience program in 
her local town hall as a dictaphone typist. As a result of Mary's 
determination to succeed and the intervention of the Special Needs 
Program, Mary was hired on a full-time permanent basis following 
the completion of her CETA contract in May, 1983. 
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NASSAU BOCES INDUSTRY BASED-PRttT.R AM 



FIGURE 1 



Outline of project model 
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APPENDIX B 
Coded Predictor Variables 

Frequency Tables 
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FREQUENCY DATA 



Coded grtdlctor Variables 



Frequency Percent 



1. Nile 

2. Feaele 

Education*! Level (as coded) 



1. 

i. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
U. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



El 
El 
El 



Special Class) 
Regular) 
Both) 

Special) 
Regular) 
loth) 

Olploaa (Special Classes] 
Olploaa (Regular Classes] 
Olploaa (loth) 

Equivalency (Special Classes) 
Equivalency (Regular Classes) 
Equivalency (Both) 
College (Special Classes prior to college) 
College (Regular Classes prior to college) 
College (Both) 
College Graduate or Higher (Regu'-r Classes 
prior to college) 



tary 
tary 
tary 

High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 



Skill Level; Training 

"l. Skilled 

2. Seal-skilled 

3. Unskilled 

Skill Level; 1st Placaaont 

1. Skilled 

2. Seal-skilled 

3. Unskilled 

Transportation 

1. Or 1 vat am car 

2. Orlm othtr car 

3. Chautftrtd 

4. Public Transportation aval labia 

5. Othtr 

Counttlor Intarvtaw Hating 

1. Positive 

2. Positive and Negative 

3. Negative 

Counselor Skill Rating 

1. Excel lent 

2. Good 

3. Satisfactory 

4. Needs Inproveaent 



142 

177 



36 
12S 
97 



16 
99 
187 



82 
12 
26 
183 
2 



122 
124 
3 



29 
87 
36 
3 



44.5 
55.5 



12 


4.2 


6 


1.9 


1 


.3 


25 


,8.7 


19 


6.6 


2 


.7 


94 


32.9 


59 


20.5 


14 


4.4 


8 


2.8 


5 


. 1.7 


2 


.7 


9 


3.1 


27 


9.4 


2 


.6 


3 


1.0 



11.3 
39.2 
30.4, 



5.3 
30.9 
61.9 



26. S 
3.9 
8.5 

60.0 

.7 



49.0 
49.8 

1.2 



9.0 
26.6 
11.2 
.9 



Eaploytr Rating; 1st Placaaent 

1. Excellent ? 

2. flood 

3. Satisfactory 

4. Needs laprovement 



27 
118 
24. 
14 



14.8 
64.5 

13.1 
7.7 
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APPENDIX C 

Data Collection and Coding Instruments 

• Job History Questionnaire 
(Survey Instrument) 

e Job History Information Coding Form 
(For Coding Job History Quest1onna1 

e Summary Data Form 

(For Coding Information In Clients' 
Files) 
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I NFOKM ATION 



Developed by Diane E. Llebert for an NlflR supported study. 

Factors Related to Short- and Lonq- term Enjoyment Outcomes 

for Handicapped Participants In an Industry-based Rehabilitation Program 

ERIC r 
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JOB HISTORY 

Please circle the number of your answer . 

Q. 1. Are you working, now? 

1. No. When did you last work? (Year) 

I 2. Yes. full time — 

3 Yes, part tine 

Q. 2. Is the canpany you now work for (or last worked for)s 

1. A sheltered workshop 

' 2. Competitive- for profit 

i 3. Not for profit agency 

Q. 3. How much did you work in 1983? 

(Fran January, 1983 Co December, 1983) 

1 Did not work at all In 1983 

2. Worked a little (1 to 3 months) 

i 3. Worked less than half of the year (4-6 months) 

1 1 4. Worked over half of the year (7-10 months) 

I 5. Worked all year or almost all year 

! (11-12 months) 

Q. 4. How much did you inrk in 1982? 
, (Fran Januar, , 1982 to December, 1982) 

1 Did not work at all in 1982 

2. Worked a little (1-3 months) 

3. Worked less than half of the year (4-6 months) 

4. Worked over half of the year (7-10 months) 

5. Worked all year or almost all year 
(11-12 months) 

Q 5 Have you ever been out of work and returned to 
the BOCES Industry Based program for help? 

1. Yes 

2. No, never out of work 

S No, out of work but did not return: 
Please explain why 
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Q. 6. Circle the highest grade level you completed 
t*for? going to the BOCES Industry Based 
(Special Needs) program. 

1. Elementary' School 

2. Seme High School 

3. High School Diploma 

4. High School Equivalency Diploma (GED) 

5. Some College 

6. Other, please explain 



Q. 7. Did you have mostly regular claasses or .. 
special classes? 

1. Regular classes 

2. Special classes 

Q. 8. After you went to the BOCES Industry Based 
(Special Needs) program, did you attend any 
school or vocational training program? 

1. No 

2. Yes, High School or High Sclwol Equivalency 

3. Yes, College, Number of Years 

4. Yes, Job training. Please explain type of 
training 

Q 9. Marital Status: Q. 10. Sex: 

1. Single i, Male 

2. Married 2. Fanale 

3. Divorced/Separated 

Q. 11. Who do you live with now, if anyone? 

1. Live alone 

2. Live with parents or other relatives 

3. Live with wife/husband or children 

4. Live with friend(s) 

THANK YOU. PLEASE CONTINUE 
, TURN P/JE OVER 
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INSTWJCTIONS; Pl^sa f ill in the information on your past four Joba. If ycu are nt , Woved . start with your 
current job. If you are not alloyed, start with your roost recent jSE""*"^ 



idBffi did wu mm 

(Name or Type 

of - 
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VMM DID TOU 
WORK HERE? 



Fran 



HoT/YrT 



From 



HoT/YrT 



From 



HoT/YrT 



From 



HT/YrT 



To 



HoT/YrT 



To 



FET/YrT 



WAT DID WD DOT — 
(Job title end duties) 



Title 



Duties 



Title 



To 



F£T/YrT 



To 



FET/YrT 



Dutle8 



Title 



Xities 



Title 



Duties 



PLEASE USE BACK OF Till,. PAGE TOR ailffts 



NO. OP HOURS 
WORKED EACH 
VCSC 



H ours 
Ter Week 



H ours 
Per Week 



I lours 

Per Week 



H ours 
Per Week 



SALARY 



$ 



OR SUGGESTIONS 



REASON FOR LEAVING 



21 



30B HISTORY INFORMATION CARD //3 







Computer Card 


Col. // 


Code from Page I 

- 


ID // 

Q 1 Code 9 if not available 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 

7 Code 3 if both 

8 Code 3 if Basic Skills 
9 

10 
11 


— 
- 
— 
- 

■ - 


i "c4 

3 

6 

7 

S 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
13 


Code from Page 2 








A. Phone interview (1) or Mail (2) 




16 


B. Month (date) form was completed 


- Jit 


17-20 


C. Number of jobs held in last 2 years 




21 


D. Total number of months employed in last 2 years 




22-23 


E. Longest job held In last 2 years - number of years 






at that job. Code direct. 


- 


24 


0 « No job held 1 year or more 






1 « i year 






• 


2 a 2 years, etc. 






• 


3 a 3 years, etc 








9 a 9 or more 








F. Current job history (Code 0 11 unemployed) 
(Code 9 if information not available) 




• 


1. Date employed from _ _ 

mo. "yrT 


— 

mo. yr. 


23-28 


2. Job Title duties 








DOT # 


_/ / 1st 3 digits 

middle 3 digits 




29-31 

32-3* 


3. OES Skill Level 


OES Skill 




33 


4. Hours worked: 


Hours per week 




36-37 


3. Salarys 


Hourly wage 
Week 
Year 




38-40 
41-43 
44-48 
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G. Last job held (Code 0 if no other job held) 
(Code 9 if not available) 

1. Date employed from 

2. Date employed to 



H. 



4. 
5. 



Job Title 



DOT 0 I 



OES skill level 
Salary 



middle 3 digits 
OES Skill 

Hours 
Week 
Year 

6. Reason for Leaving 

0. No reason given 

1. Quit better job 

2. Quit illness, disability 

3. Quit transportation problem 

4. Quit, other reason 
3. Laid off - not enough work 

6. Fired - late, other work problems 

7. Fired - problem with boss, other people 

5. Fired - other reason 
9. Other 

7. Type of Company (last job held) 

1. Sheltered workshop 

2. Competitive 

3. Not-for-profit 

8. Hours worked per week: 
BOCES Placement 

1. Is present job a BOCES placement? 

0 • Unemployed} 1 • Yes; 2 « No; 9 * Not Available 

2. Was last job a BOCES placement? 

0 a Unemployed; 1 - Yes; 2 » No; 9 * Not Available 



1 « full time 

2 » part time 



Card Number 



__/__ 
mo."yr. 

__/__ 
mo. "yr. 



49-52 
33-56 

37-39 
60-62 
63 

64-66 
67-69 

70-74 

75 



76 



77 

78 

79 



80 



73 
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SUMMARY DATA. FORM: FOLLOW-LP OF INDUSTRY BASED PROGRAM 

TO 

Sex; 1. Malt ' 2. Fault 

A. Typt of Handicap (chtck all chat apply) 
L. Mentally Retarded 

2. Ltaxning disabled, brain injured 

3. aaodcnally handicapped, disturbed 

• 4. Other, specify . 

B. Date of Birth / 

Month Year 



C. IQ 



O verall score; Date of test 
or test 



D. Fdiicational level at intake (from folder) 

1. El e m e ntary School 

2. Sons High School 

3. High School graduate, diplcoa 

4. High School Equivalency, CCD 

5. Son Collage 

6. Other, specify . 

7. Not dear or available an records, specify, 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



"EaT 



Ed. 



5. Not clear or available In records 

F. Availability of transportation 

1. Drives am car 

2. Drives other car. those? 

3. Will be driven. By «hom? 

4. Can use public transportation 

5. Near pjblic transportation 

6. Other (nuat walk, etc. What?) 



C. Type of training prior to intake: 

1. a. Trade or field of training 

b. Naber of years or length of ErUnTn? 



E. FrtrsHm prior to intake: (check all that apply) 



c. Course caapleted? 1. Yes 2. Mo 3. not clear 



2. a. Trade or field of training 

b. NUnber of years or length 62 training 1 



c. Course completed? 1. Yea 2. No 3. not clear 



3. Skill level of job training 

COL': skill level for job being trained for) 



...I 



1st digit 
middle 3 diaits 
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Card # 1 

Computer code Col. # 

1-4 



6 
7 
8 
9 



/ 10-13 



14-16 



17 



18 
19 



20 
21 



22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 



28 
29-31 



SUMMARY DATA, FORM, 

H. Eaploymtnt History (on Intake Form) 

1. Date last emcloyed prior co aonlication at BOCES 



2. Last Job Title/Duties 

(coda DOT rating) _ / T~~ 
Employer • — - - * - 

3 . Longest TBS Working at any/ Job 



1st digit 
_ middle ** digits 



(In w eek s ) 



I. Counselor Aaaassmant Bating Upon Entry: 
Data of Bating f 

Coda diractly 



Cosmants: Coda as follow 

1. Positive only 

2. PbeitiLve, but naada halp 

3. Positive and Negative 

4. Negative only 

5. Irrelevant or no Tift 



Motivation 0 
Conprahansion/App. R 
Appaaranca 
Attention Span 
Oaxtarity 
Amenability 
Follows Directions 



Parental Attitude 



J. Skills Proficiency Bating 

(by Ctt n s alor about 1 week after placement) 



Occupation 



Name of Employer 
Date of Bating 



Tbtal Nusber of Skills Bated 
Number of 1 (fmeUent) Ratings 
Number of 2 (Good) Barings 
Number of 3 (Satisfactory) Ratings 
Number of 4 (Needs Improvement) Barings 
Average of Ratings 



ERIC 



75 



Co 1 . *" 
.12-35^ 

37-39 
<K)-42 



<*3 

'♦7 
1* 

30 
51 

32 



33 
5* 
55 
56 
57 
5% 

80 



Card # 2 



ID * 

TITS k: 



SIM1ARY DATA FORM, 



5 



10 



12 



13 



>MUrat: Please draw circle Around nunbers that are «o.t Appropriate. 



3 . Unable to deteralae At thli tin* 

2. JUa difficulty with other* 

3. r,cte Alone satlsfsetorlly 
». Exceptionally well Accepted 

1. Uaable to deteralae At this tiae 

2. <Jen«mUy oat cooperative 
1. ^eaernlly cooperative 

« . Bto optionally oeoperative 



2. 
3. 

k. 



Unable to deteralae et this tiae 
Poor sttitudeo, eecee laproveeent 
Generally eovaneous 

ftwsptloaelly courteous tod considerate 



1. 
2. 

k. 

Of 
1. 
2. 

3. 
k. 



Unable to deteralae at tale tiae 
weede eoaetent fn\\m sp 
Generally eaeepta reapenelbillty 
aweptionally reliable 



(laaMa to deteralae at thle tine 
Sever ialtlatea aetloe 



Eweptionelly s?o4 "self-starter" 



1. 
2. 

3. 
k. 



Uaable to deteralae at thle tiae 
Oftea usee poor judgaaat 
UeaaUy aakaa the right dec i« Ion 
Above* average la aeklBg deeleloan 



1. Uaable to deteralae at thle tiae 

2* Tooda to be excitable 

J. Veil belaaecd 

k. Atoeptleaelly veil belaaeed 

COWCPMATTQW 

J. uaaala to apply celf to job at head 

• • Coareatmioa fluctuates 

3. Satisfactory eeeceatretloa level 

o. Highly satisfactory 



!• Caaaat adjust to new aeclgaaento 

ttaa difficulty adjustta* 
1. Adjusts adequately 
k. MJuoU wail to mar eaatoawaittf 



1. Unable to deteralae et this tiae 

2. Lacks mot 1 vet ton 

k SEES' l S* rMt •W"«*lon 
». Highly aotivated 

AflAPTABTLITY 

1. Unable to determine st this tia« 

2. Mae difficulty la adapting 

3. Ueuelly accepts ehengc 

k. Self-rellaat , laeginetlve 

DEXmiTT waumpgirw r pn rag ocraairrr™ 
*• Unable to aetemlne st thle tiae 

2. Prognosis for succeee is poor 

3. Is veil suited. Shove potential 

k. Highly suited to needs of occupation 

CWrgMAHSKIP AJID SXtUA 

1. Uaable to deteralae st 

2. Subetandard work 

3. Average per foraance 
k. High staadards of perforasace 

Emwxut Am raoo/cfTo* 

1. Uaable to deteralae st this tiae 

2. Often veates tiae sad effort 

3. Makes effort to work effectively 
k. A steady and productive worker 



L4 



L5 



16 



this tiae 



17 



18 



1. Uaable to deteralae at this tiae 

2. lacks geaalae concern for lafety 

3. Setlsfsatory practice of safety 
k. High regard for safety rceulrweoto 

WPTTBDI TT pmuHft 

1. Uaable to deteralae at th.^s tiae 

2. Work is celdoa good 

3. Work le generally good 
k. Work la consistently good 

1. Csaaat tolerate aany obstacles 

2. Has difficulty with obeteolee 

3. OeearaUy sticks to job 
Sticks to job ia face of obstAclss 

connrgTHfgT ay yam 
1. very unstable work behavior 

rt * ner * ily "ore erratic thsa not 
I ■*o»taly steady work behavior 

*. Aboard steeily work behavior 



19 



20 



21 



22 



9 

ERIC 



lQOJ-ll 



76 



MSSSSU BOCXS 5J5-OT-J75 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



SUMMARY DATA FORM, 

L. Employer Ratings-First Placement 

Occupation 



(Code DOT rating) 



N Tie of Employer 
Date of Rating 



1. Employer Ratings of Clients at One-Month 
Follow-up on Job (Code from first 
JOB RATING) 

1 » Excellent 

2 a Good 

3 - Satisfactory 

4 « Needs Improvement 



M. Application Data J 

nr>7 yrT ~~ 

N. , Referral agency: ^^^^^^^^^ 



0. 1st Successful Flarmnf 

(Two or more months on job) 

I. Data Placed; (From) 
2* Data Terminated: (To) 

3. Skill Laval of Placement 

— J L— 

4. Salary 

hour 



P. Nunber of Total Placsnsnts 

Q. ifcnber of Successful Placements 

R. Dates of Other Placements 



ERIC 



Appearance 

Attendance 

Attitude 

Communication 

Cooperation 

Initiative 

Performance 

Responsibility 

Conclusion: (overall 
rating) 1-4 comments 



1st digit 
middle 3 digits 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



77 



J - 

j 



col # V 



23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

32 - 35 
36 - 37- 



; 38 

: 42 

i 

; w 

I 50 
53 - 



|58 
|62 
i 66 

I 70 
74 



41 
45 
46 
49 
52 

55 
56 

57 
61 
65 
69 
73 
77 



Card Number 



80 



APPENDIX D 
GROUP MEANS: EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES 



/ ♦ 



78 



*GROUP MEANS: PERCENT OF MONTHS EMPLOYED 
AT FOLLOW-UP 
(N-315) 



Time Wave 


MR 


LO 


EH 


OTHER 

will Wl * 


Long-term ' 

Mil"-"' 


71X 


86Z 


65X 


72X 


II (1977-80 
N-68 


60X 


68X 


52X 


63X 


III (1980-82 
N-91 


78X 


73X 


58X 


. 59X 


Short-term 
IV( 1982-83) 
N-68 . 


90X 


96X 


64X 


81X 



•Group Mean of Months Employed divided by 12 months for Time Wave 
and divided by 24 for Time Waves I, II and III 



•GROUP MEANS: MONTHS EMPLOYED 
AT SHORT- AND LONG-TERM FOLLOW-UP 



Major Handicap 



Time Wave 


MR 


LD 


EH 


OTHER 


Long-term 
I (1973-77) 
N-88 


16.96 


20.56 


15.50 


17.33 


11(1977-80) 
N-68 


14.32 


16.25 


12.58 


15.12 


111(1980-82 
N-91 


18.68 


17.57 


14.00 


14.15 


Short-term 


10.83 


11.54 


7.69 


9.75 



•Maximum months employed for Time Wave IV was 12 months and 
for maximum for Time Waves I, II and III was 24 months 
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Prasantation baaad on final presented 

" if National Con/arance 

on 

Transitional, and Poatsacondary Education for Exceptional Youth 

Boston p MAf March 7-9, 1985 



80 



